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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


held its Fifteenth Anniversary, at Portland, on the thirtieth and 
thirty-first days of August, and on the second and third days 
of September last. ‘The subjects of the lectures were mpectens 
interesting; and, generally speaking, they were ably treated. 
The discussions, in such hands as those of Professor Stowe, 
Dr. Nichols, Rev. Mr. Whitman, Mr. Libby and others, had 
more than usual brilliancy and force. 

The Introductory Lecture, by Professor Stowe, of Lane Sem- 

inary, Ohio, was on the subject of religious education in Com- 
mon Schools. The object of the lecturer was to mark out a 
plan, by which religious instruction can be given in all schools, 
without invading any man’s rights of conscience. The subject 
was discussed on the broad principle of doing as we would be 
done by. It strongly reminded us of that outburst of noble 
feeling contained in the Professor’s admirable essay on ‘ Nor- 
mal Schools and Teachers’ Seminaries.” ‘I pity the poor bigot, 
or the narrow-souled believer, who can form no idea of religious 
principle except as a sectarian thing ; who is himself so utterly 
unsusceptible of ennobling emotions, that he cannot even con- 
ceive it possible that any man should have a principle of virtue 
and piety, superior to all'external forms, and untrammelled by 
metaphysical systems. From‘the aid of such men, we have 
nothing to hope in the cause of sound education; and their hos- 
tility we may as well encounter in one form as another, Bat 
ded we make sure of the ground on which we stand, and hold 
up the right principles in the right shape.” 
_The Institute, composed of men of all religious denomina- 
lions, were so much pleased with this lecture that they ordered 
ive thousand extra copies to be printed, by a unanimous vote. 
_A special compliment also was paid to the lecture of Mr. 
Charles Northend of Salem, by ordering two thousand extra 
coples of his excellent lecture “‘ On the obstacles to the success 
“f Common Schools,” to be printed. 

Among the topics of discussion, as some one jocosely re- 
marked, that renowned Corporal, ‘‘ Corporal Punishment,” was 
a up, but we have not time now to tell what ‘was said in 

'S praise or dispraise. 
he closing scenes of the session were deeply affecting. 
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When the Institute was about to adjourn, many of the mos 
distinguished clergymen and gentlemen belonging to the ¢j 
rose successively, and expressed, in glowing and heart-felt lan. 
guage, their thanks to the Institute for the pleasure and the 
instruction they had derived from its meeting; and felicitated 
it upon the good it had already done, and which it promised 
still to do. 

After they had closed, Mr. Solomon Adams, a private teacher 
in Boston, and who was formerly an inhabitant of Portland, 
introduced the customary resolutions by the following eloquent 
remarks, which we copy from a Portland paper, the Christian 
Mirror. 

‘*Mr. President,—these pleasant scenes must have an end. 
It is a felicitous moment for closing. ‘The present session has 
been one of growing interest up to the final moment. The 
kind expressions, which have just fallen from the lips of our 
good friends here, do but express in words, what has been most 
intelligibly and delightfully expressed in other forms, through 
every hour of the session. The best Halls of the city freely 
offered by the Mayor for our use,—the constant and large 
attendance on all our exercises through a period of nearly four 
days,—the unremitting attentions of the school committee, the 
teachers, and the citizens generally, are not ambiguous proofs 
that these words are true. There has been till now no voice, 
we have not heard the sound thereof; yet a language more sig- 
nificant than words has bid us weLtcome. Yes, sir, this silent 
language has given pointed significancy to the words these gen- 
tlemen have uttered. These tokens have been peculiarly pleas- 
ing to one who visits the beautiful city of his former abode. 
For this reason, they may have spoken to me with peculiar 
force. I can look no where, but my eye sees some known, 
friendly countenance; I can go no where, but my hand feels 
the friendly grasp of some other hand. But, sir, this is not 
peculiar to myself. The stranger here has met the same recep- 
aay in kind, if not in degree. Every heart has been touched 

y it. 

‘If we impart pleasure and profit, we receive as much as ¥e 
give. I have never gone away from a session of this Institute 
without carrying with me a larger view and a deeper impres- 
sion of the greatness and responsibleness of the teacher’s work; 
I have never gone without feeling myself better armed for the 
conflict before me. A parent looks upon his child; a teachet 
looks upon his pupil. He feels that the charge to him com- 
mitted is one of momentous interest. What shall Ido? How 
shall I do it? are no insignificant questions. My influence up” 
my child, my pupil, endures. The mark I fix upon his mind 
and heart stands there through the lifetime of the soul. The 
influence, whether for good or for evil, on his character 4 
destiny, has the power of reproduction and of reduplicati? 
Like rays from a luminous centre, it spreads out without limit, 
with this difference, that it never loses itself in the distance by 
its own tenuity, but multiplying on itself, retains at all dis- 
tances of time, the intensity of its source. ‘The mother ° 
WasuineTon is not dead. She lives all over the land. 
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man who fifty years ago gathered a few poor children around 
him in a Sabbath School is not dead. Roserr Raikes lives 
throughout Christendom. 
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‘Under this oppressive sense of the greatness of our work, ee 
how cheering this natural outgushing of sympathy. Next to Hig 
our confident trust in our Almighty Helper, this cheers and 1 
sustains our hearts.—Mr. President, I esteem it a privilege, as He. 
well as a duty, under the interesting circumstances of the pres- bee 
ent occasion, to offer the following resolutions, and in so doing, aD | a 
1am very sure that I express not my own feelings only, but re 


the feelings of every individual who has come from abroad to i 
attend this Anniversary; or, rather, sir, I should say, they do tie 


not express the half of what we feel, and would express if we 1}; 
could. 1 32 
“ Resolved, That the thanks of the Institute be presented to he : 
E. Greeley, Mayor of Portland, for opening the Halls of the city re 
for the use of the Institute. Hs 1 


‘Also, to the school committee, and teachers, and citizens 
generally, for their kind attentions during the session of the 
lnstitute. 

“ Also, to the proprietors of the First Parish Church for the 
use of their place of worship for lectures and discussions. 

“ Also, to the Trustees of the Athenseum, and the Proprietor 
of the Reading Room, for opening them to the members of the 
Institute. 

“ Also, to the Editors of Newspapers, who have reported, or 
otherwise noticed in their publications, the meetings and doings 
of the Institute. 

“After these resolutions were passed and a few remarks 
-_ by the President, the Institute adjourned without 
elay.” 

Below is a list of the officers of the Institute for the ensuing 
year : 

PRESIDENT.—Georce B. Emerson, Boston. 

Vick Presipents.—Daniel Kimball, Needham, Mass.; Gid- 
eon F. Thayer, Bostori; Jacob Abbott, New York; Horace 
Mann, Peter Mackintosh, Jr., Boston; John Kingsbury, Prov- 
idence, R. I.; Elipha White, John’s Island, S. C.; Samuel Pet- 
tes, Boston; Nehemiah Cleveland, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Denison 
Olmstead, New Haven, Conn.; Benjamin Greenleaf, Bradford, 
Mass. ; John A. Shaw, New Orleans; Frederic Emerson, Bos- 
‘on; Stephen C. Phillips, Salem, Mass. ; Cyrus Pierce, West 
Newton, Mass.; William Russell, Andover, Mass.; David 
Choate, Essex, Mass.; William B. Fowle, Boston; Cyrus 
Mason, New York; J. H. Agnew, Newark, N. J.; Calvin E. 
Stowe, Walnut Hills, Ohio; Solomon Adams, Boston ; Thomas 
Sherwin, Boston ; Emory Washburn, Worcester, “lass.; Henry 
Barnard, Hartford, Conn.; David P. Page, Newburyport, 
Mass, ; Daniel Leach, Roxbury, Mass.; Jason Whitman, Asa 

wmmings, Portland, Me. 

Recorpine Secretary.—Samuel S. Greene, Boston. 

_ CorREsPonpinG SecrETARIES.—Charles Brooks, Thomas Cush- 
ing, Jr., Boston. : 


REASURER.— William D. Ticknor, Boston. 
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Curators.—Josiah F. Bumstead, Nathan Metcalf, William 
A Shepard, Boston. 

Censors.—Charles K. Dillaway, Roxbury, Mass.; William 
J. Adams, Joseph Hale Abbot, Boston. 

CounseLLors.—Alfred Greenleaf, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Nathan 
Bishop, Providence, R. I.; Luther Robinson, Boston; Oliver 
Carlton, Salem, Mass.; Thomas A. Greene, New Bedford, 
Mass.; Abraham Andrews, Boston; Samuel J. May, Lexing- 
ton, Mass.; Roger S. Howard, Newburyport, Mass.; William 
D. Swan, Barnum Field, Boston; Charles Northend, Salem, 
Mass.; Joseph Hale, Boston. 





{For the Common School Journal.} 
No. IX. 
SCHOOL ORDER: MEANS OF PRESERVING IT. 


Yes, the teacher must rely for success mainly on personal 
influence,—sympathy; on patient, firm, enlightened, Christian 
love. Appeals based on the pleasures and utilities of knowl- 
edge, or directed to the conscience and gratitude of pupils, and 
their sense of character, will have but partial and limited influ- 
ence, especially with young scholars. This affection must be 
an enlightened, judicious sentiment,—not a mere passion, a blind 


feeling. It must be a love, which is not blind to faults,—which 
can assume the tone of rebuke as well as utter the accents of 
praise. The teacher must know his duty thoroughly, and be 
determined to pursue it with undiverted attention and an unde- 
viating step, looking right on, and turning not either to the right 
hand or to the left. He must not remit his exertions until he has 
brought his school into entire conformity to his purposes. This 
requires knowledge, patience, and firmness with uniform and 
heartfelt kindness; and these too, not for a single day, or week, 
but for days and weeks, and continually. That mere love, 
—-the sentiment of kindness,—will not do the work, is proved 
by the example of many fond mothers. They love their 
children much, are very kind to them, and do much for 
them; and all this the children know very well, yet they 
are very unruly, and do many things that cause their parents 
the keenest sorrow. So it may be, and so it is with some 
teachers. They love their pupils; they manifest a deep - 
terest in their happiness, and they endure and labor much 
for their improvement; but they have no judgment, no decis- 
ion, no firmness, no authority; and, of course, keep very po! 
schools. After much expense of time and labor, and wear a0 

tear of flesh and spirit, it is found that very little has been 
gained. Love isa mere sentiment; and, unless it is guided am 

sustained by something more intellectual, discreet, uniform and 
firm, it will be as likely to go wrong as right, to do evil as to do 
good. Some teachers, like some parents, have not discernment 
enough to discriminate between what should be granted an 

what should be denied; or if they have, they do not possess 
firmness to withhold what is unreasonable and improper. The 
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deep, affectionate interest which teachers of this cast take in 
their pupils, is often to them the source of their keenest sorrow. 
They love their pupils, and are pained to see how little influ- 
ence they have over them, and how little good they are — 
them. Children that have been indulged at home by fon 


parents, and allowed to have their own way, you must not. 


expect to be obedient at school, merely because you love them. 
Love will be most effectual with children who have been well- 
trained at home, and after you have had time to prove to them 
your deep interest in their welfare, and your entire ability to 
serve them. But when you meet strangers,—children, whom 
you have yet had no opportunity to lay under a debt of grati- 
tude, and all whose previous training has been adverse to moral 
influence,—the countenance must be lighted up with the expres- 
sion of authority as well as of love. ‘The very look of the eye, 
the whole air and mien, must threaten indignation and rebuke 
to transgression. When the moral sense has not become obtuse, 
one searching, reproving look has great power. Few are so 
hardened in depravity as entirely and continually to withstand 
it. Take almost any primary or grammar school with which 
you are acquainted, and what will mere love alone, unaccom- 
panied with those other qualities which I have named, do 
towards reducing it to order, and infusing into its inmates a 
spirit of obedience and application? How long would it take 
this sentiment alone to accomplish the work? More than one 
human life, 1 am sure! There is in many schools and with 
most children, a degree, at least, of mental insubordination, inat- 
tention, and inaptitude to application, that no amount of love 
or knowledge merely, can remove. And should the question 
come up a hundred times, ‘‘ How shall we bring order out of 
confusion, and inspire life where their is intellectual death?’ I 
should answer every time, Speak to them in tones of authority 
modified by affection. Mark my words—“ authority modified 
by affection ;” not harshness or snappishness; Oh no. Bitter, 
scorching, withering words are almost worse than blows. Some 
teachers have no kindness,—no paternity in their tones and no 
attraction or dignity in their manner; and they talk to children 
almost in vain. Do not talk too much. And above all things, 
avoid a scolding tone. There is neither authority nor dignity 
init. But, to be more particular. 

1. Let it appear from the outset, by all your words and tones 
and looks and movements, that you mean to be obeyed, that you 
mean to have order. For this purpose, there will be no need to 
assume the air, or cherish the spirit of a tyrant, or to make any 
ostentatious display of power. ‘The voice and look of authority 
are quite compatible with the spirit of gentleness and true hu- 
mility. This, the example of the Great Teacher effectually 
proves. He was meek and lowly. On his lips hung the law 
of kindness and love. he bruised reed he did not break. He 
did hot strive or cry. Yet before him matured and hardened 
inquity quailed. And why? He came to it with moral power. 

© spake as one having authority. 
) nd here I would remark, as I have already intimated, that 
i enforcing obedience, much depends upon the fones of the 
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voice. ‘These are the indications of inward feelings,—the index 
of character. By this sign, even a horse knows whether his 
rider is afraid of him or not. And children instinctively, and 
almost instantaneously, discover when a teacher has lost conf. 
dence in himself. From that moment, his influence js gone. 
And remember, it is not the degree of loudness, or the quantity 
of voice, but the nature of the intonation, that expresses author. 
ity. A whisper may convey a demonstration of moral decision 
and power perfectly irresistible. Authority once established 
obedience, prompt and habitual, is almost sure to follow. I say 
‘‘ prompt and habitual;” no other obedience is worth having. 
A slow, lingering, dilatory yielding to reiterated entreaties or 
commands, is hardly better than direct, abrupt refusal. 

2. Give out no commands but what you mean shall be obeyed. 
Follow up your directions with vigilance, and see that they are 
complied with. Even should you issue a command of little 
intrinsic importance, (which, by the way, you should be careful 
not to do,) see that it is not disregarded. The neglecting of 
one regulation with impunity, may bring all the others into 
contempt. 

3. Ever be self-possessed. Never, if possible, seem confused, 
or at a loss, in school. Be deliberate in your decisions and 
measures, that you may have no occasion to rescind or retract. 
Weigh well what you are about to do, and when you have once 
made your choice, let no trifle divert you from it. Nothing will 
more endanger the authority of a teacher than frequent altera- 
tions of his own rules and measures ;—undoing to-day, what 
he did yesterday. It begets the idea of vacillation; as though 
the teacher either had no fixed principles of action, or did not 
regard them. For such a character children will not long en- 
tertain respect. 

4. In all your treatment of your pupils, be strictly impartial. 
Children will the more respect your wishes, when they see that 
they are perfectly just. 

This, by no means, implies that you should treat all alike;— 
the diligent and obedient, and the idle and perverse. You will 
have your preferences; and you will and must make distinc 
tions. But the rule implies that you do nat exempt one scholar 
from a duty, or service, or grant him an indulgence, because he 
happens to be a favorite, is apt to learn, pleasant in his man- 
ners, is handsome, or belongs to a rich family, while you deal 
differently with another, or impose upon him some restrictio, 
for no other reason in reality, (though you will not allow your 
own heart to acknowledge it,) than because he is ill-tempere, 
ugly, poor, clownish, coarsely dressed, or belongs to an hum le 
family. This is downright injustice; and it would make the 
subjects of any government uneasy. See to it, that your pupils 
never have cause to prefer such a charge against your admin's 
tration.—I repeat, ‘ Be strictly impartial ;’"—be uniform; steady 
in your principles and steady in your administration. Do 0% 
because you have the headache to-day, be a little more sever? 
than you. were yesterday; or on the contrary, a little mor 
indulgent, because you are enjoying a fuller flow of spirits, ? 
things are going smoothly. Be ¢o-day what you were yester 
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day, and mean to be to-morrow, except being a little better 
every day. Where your pupils leave you, in temper, in pur- 

se, in action, there let them find you. Let not the day’s dis- 
aster, (as is too frequently the case, ) be traceable in the lowering 
of the morning face. 

And this leads me to add, 

5. A teacher should pay strict attention to diet, dress, exer- 
cise, and everything, that goes to affect health. A teacher 
has no business to indulge in the pleasures of the table, keep 
late hours, frequent crowded parties, and run hard to keep up 
with the anti-physiological fashions of the day. Besides the 
reasons which should influence other men, he is under especial 
obligation to his pupils to abstain from these practices. tiny 
a schoolroom disaster has owed its origin to a headache, or 
languor, or general derangement of the physical system, brought 
on by the excesses of the preceding evening. Many a boy has 
been punished because his master’s head ached; and his mas- 
ter's head was made to ache, by the indulgence of his appetite 
at an evening supper. 

6. In school let your words be few, and to the purpose. 
Maintain a quiet, easy, composed manner. And if you suspect 
yourself to be under any excitement, preserve unbroken silence ; 
at least do not attempt to make a speech, until the fit has passed 
away. Some teachers never address the school except under 
provocation,—the very time when they should not speak. It 
will dono good; perhaps much hurt. ‘The scholars will regard 
it as the ebullition of passion, and not the utterance of calm, 
deliberate counsel. 

Some teachers are talkative, loud, noisy, bustling. The con- 
sequence is, that much that is said is not heard; and still more, 
is not regarded. 

7. Especially be careful to avoid a scolding, fretful, fault- 
finding manner. It is wearing, disheartening, soul-withering, 
to scholars. It destroys their respect for a teacher, and makes 
them feel indifferent, whether they please him or not. Nothin 
will bring down upon a school a blight and a curse sooner. 
ptay you, in attempting to become a good teacher, do not get 
the reputation of a scold. 

8. Make it a point to speak of good lessons and good conduct, 
rather than of failures and transgressions ;—to praise the deserv- 
ing more than to censure the delinquent. There is a great dif- 
ference between these two methods. They are different in their 
moral character and different in the results to which they lead. 
Speak well of one boy’s good deeds or good lessons, and he will 
be pleased and know how to act next time. Rebuke another’s 
remissness, or faulty recitation ;—and he may, indeed, be made 
'o understand his duty, but ten to one you have put him all out 
of the humor of doing it. 

The different effects of these two methods are strikingly ex- 
emplified in a description of two naval commanders, given by 
Capt. Basil Hall. ‘ Whenever,” says he, “one of these offi- 
cers came on shipboard, his constant habit was to cast his eye 


about him, in order to discover what was wrong, and to detect 


the sinallest thing that was out of place ;—in a word, to find as 
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many grounds of censure as possible. This constituted in his 
opinion the best prevention against neglect, on the part of those 
under his command; and he acted in this severe way on prin- 
ciple. ‘The attention of the other officer, on the contrary, ap. 
peared to be directed chiefly to those things which he could 
approve. One of these officers would remark to the lieutenant 
as he walked along, ‘How white and clean you have got the 
deck to-day! I think you must have been at them all day to 
get them into such order.’ The other would say in similar cir. 
cumstances, but eager to find fault, ‘I wish, sir, you would 
teach these sweepers to clear away that bundle of shakings, 
pointing to a piece of pope yarn not half an inch long, lying 
under the gun. It seemed in short as if nothing was more vex. 
atious to one of these officers, than to discover things so correct, 
as to afford him no opportunity for finding fault; while to the 
other, the necessity of censuring seemed really to be a punish- 
ment. Under the one, we accordingly all worked with dili- 
gence and cheerfulness, from a conviction that nothing we did 
in a proper way would escape approval. But our duty under 
the other, being performed in fear, seldom went on with much 
spirit. We had no personal satisfaction in doing things cor- 
rectly from the certainty of getting no commendation. What 
seemed the oddest thing of all was, these two men were as 
kind-hearted as could be; or if there was any difference, the 
fault-finder was the better natured in matters not professional; 
the more indulgent of the two.”—He adds, ‘It requires, but 
very little experience of soldiers, or sailors, children, or servants, 
or any other kind of dependents, to show that this good humor 
on our part toward those whom we wish to influence, is the 
best possible coadjutor of our schemes of management, what- 
ever these may be. 

9. There is much in the principle so happily insisted on by 
Mr. Abbot, ‘‘ Respect the Feelings of your pupils.” Especially, 
be careful of the feelings of new scholars. ‘The bitter sarcasm 
has a withering, killing influence. It costs some persons great 
effort to refrain from it; but this must be done. Never, never, 
hold up your pupils to ridicule. Never reproach them for per- 
sonal deformities, awkwardness, or family connection, or for 
their stupidity and dulness, calling them monkey, goat, goose, 
or blockhead. If they are dull, deformed, or awkward, whose 
is the fault? It is not certain, that it is theirs; and to reproach 
them for their misfortunes, would be unjust, as well as unkind. 
After having treated a scholar so, it will not be easy to con- 
vince him that you are his friend. He is sensible of his own 
deficiency ; and where he looked for sympathy and kindness, 
he meets only with ridicule. He feels hurt and discouraged. 
Such a course is sure to alienate scholars, and render them 
indifferent to all your rules. 

The best way, as a general rule, is, to make general remarks 
in presence of the whole school. In this way you may bestow 
commendation, taking care that it be not fulsome, while it 1s 
direct and personal. But censure, unless the general good other- 
Wise requires, it would be better to administer in private. It will 
unquestionably be received in a kinder spirit, and leave 4 better 
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and more healthful impression. It will awaken a sense of 
gratitude, that you have spared their feelings; and they will 
on that account, if nothing else, be the more careful in time to 
come. 

10. If you suspect yourself of being under excitement, make 
ita rule to keep quiet. At such times, make no speeches, utter 
no denunciations or menaces, give out no directions, express no 
opinions about measures or actions, or scholars. Most likely, 
if you do, you will repent of it. What you may say, will be 
regarded as the ebullition of passion, and be soon forgotten, or, 
if remembered, remembered only for that, for which you would 
gladly have it forgotten. Imitate the old philosopher, who 
used to repeat the alphabet before he spoke, if he suspected 
himself of being angry. Put off the subject until to-morrow. 

11. Take care not to speak too often, or say too much about 
faults, either to the school in general or to individuals. It is 
better, after considerable intervals, to take the offenders aside, 
and say to them that things are not going quite so well as you 
wish, and point out to them what needs amendment. 

12. Put confidence in your pupils; and let them see that you 
put confidence in them. Depend upon it they will make more 
effort to do well than if they felt themselves continually sus- 
pected, and watched, and wholly unworthy of confidence. 

I once knew a teacher, and a very good one, who was in the 
habit of saying to his pupils, that they might deceive him if 
they could; he should look out for them, and if he caught 
them, they must look out for consequences. ‘Teacher was ever 
on the lookout for pupils, and pupils were ever endeavoring to 
over-reach and out-wit teacher. ‘The moral influence of such 
a course was exceedingly bad. 

13. Induce children to be open and frank. Never hold up to 
ridicule, or make sport of, their opinions, views, or confessions ; 
especially, if they have given utterance to them at your solici- 
tation. 

14. Have but few rules; and these very simple and plain. 
A long List of Regulations posted up in the’ schoolroom, is 
rather a reflection upon the character of your school. It seems 
to imply that you think your pupils are very ignorant Of the 
tules and proprieties of life, or that they are very vicious. You 
would do a to take it for granted that they are neither. 





DRAWING. 
LESSON FIFTH. 


_[Nore. In a part of the impression of No. 16, p. 256, 22d 
line from the top, for horizontal read perpendicular. | 


In this lesson place before you the blocks C, B, F, M, H, L, 
G,A and J. Arrange them as in the plate. Begin with the 


Block Ca. 


The first point to be found is 10. Place it about two inches 
from the lower, and as far from the left edge of your paper. 
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Point 11 


is to be placed perpendicularly over 10, and about as far from 
it as 11 stands from 10 on the block Ca before you. 


Point &. 


Does / lie horizontally opposite, and as far from 11 as two 
thirds of the line 11 10? If so, then divide upon your paper 
the line 11 10, into three equal parts, and draw horizontal] 
two thirds of that distance from 11 towards the right, which is 
the distance for point &. 


Point 12. 
Does 12 stand perpendicularly under 4, and horizontally op- 
posite 10? 
Block B. 


Does the point g on this block stand as far from 12 as 10 
does, or a third part of the distance from k 12? 


Point 7. 

Does i lie horizontally opposite 12, and as far from 12 as 10? 
Point A. 

Does A stand perpendicularly over 7, and horizontally oppo- 

ite g? 
Wed Block Ma. 

Does 30 lie in the middle between g and h? 

Point 27. 


Does 27 stand perpendicularly over 30, and as far from it as 
g from 12? 
Point 26. 


Does 26 lie horizontally opposite 27, and three times as far 
from 27 as 30 does? 
Point 31. 


Does 31 stand perpendicularly under 26, and horizontally 
opposite 30? 
Block Fa. 


Does the point p lie as far from 31, as A from 30, (block B?) 
Point 19. 


Does 19 stand perpendicularly under p, and horizontally op- 
posite 7, (block B ?) 
Point o. 


Does o lie horizontally opposite p, and twice as far from p 
as 19 does; or exactly as far from p as h does, (block B?) 


Point 20. 
Does 20 stand perpendicularly under 0, and horizontally op- 


posite 19? 
Block La. 
Does point 34 lie as far from 0, as p from 31, (block Fa t) 
Point 18. 


Does 18 stand perpendicularly over 34, and horizontally op 
posite 26, (block Ma?) 
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Point 17. 


Does 17 lie horizontally opposite 18, and three times as far 
from 18 as 34 does; or as far from 18, as 26 from 27, (block 


2 
ah Point 35. 


Does 35 stand perpendicularly under 17, and horizontally 
opposite 34? 
Block Ha. 


Does point 64 stand as far from 35, as o from 34, (block Fa?) 
Point ¢. 
Does ¢ lie horizontally opposite 64, and as far from 3 as 64 


does? 
Point 66. 


Does 66 stand perpendicularly under 64, and horizontally 
opposite 20, (block Fa.) 


Point 65. 
Does 65 lie horizontally opposite 66, and perpendicularly 
under ¢? 
Block G. 


Does g stand perpendicularly over ¢, and half as far from ¢ 
as 65 does? 
Point s. 
Does s lie horizontally opposite 65, and as far from 65 as 66 
does ? 


Pointr. 
Does r stand perpendicularly over s, and horizontally oppo- 
site q ? 
Block Aa. 


Do the two points f and 29, divide the line 27 26, exactly 
into three sal parts? If so, divide the line 27 26, on your 
paper into three equal parts. The two points of division are 
f and 29. 

Point e. 


Does e stand perpendicularly over f, and half as far from f 
as 29 does ? . 
Point 28. 


“er 28 lie horizontally opposite e, and perpendicularly over 


Block J. 


Do the two points z and m divide the line 18 17, into three 
equal parts? If so, divide the line 18 17, (as on block Ma,) 
into three equal parts, and in the two points of division you 
have z and m. 

Point w. 


_Does w stand perpendicularly over m, and horizontally oppo- 
site 28, (block Aa?) 
Point z. 


: tip lie horizontally opposite w, and perpendicularly 
ver z 


A 


ye 
be 
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Now place the blocks O, P,Q, R,* F, before you with the 
others already there, as in the plate. Draw first 
Block O. 
Does 39 lie in the midst between e and 28, (block Aa,) and 
40 in the midst between w and z, (block J?) 
Point 41. 


Does 41 stand perpendicularly over 39, and as far again from 
39 as e does, or as far as 27 is from 30, (block Ma?) 


Point 42. 
Does 42 lie horizontally opposite 41, and perpendicularly 


over 4@? 
Block Pd. 


Does the point ff stand perpendicularly over 28, (block Aa?) 
Point 44. 
Does 44 stand perpendicularly over 26, (block Ma?) 
Point ii. 
Does point # stand perpendicularly over ff, and four times as 
far from ff as 28, (block Aa?) 
Point 43. 


Does 43 lie horizontally opposite ii, and perpendicularly over 


44? 
Block Qa. 


Does point 55 stand as far from 44, as ff does; or perpendic- 
ularly over 18, (block La?) 
Point 67. 


Does 67 stand as far from 55 as 44 does, or perpendicularly 
over w, (block J.) 
Point 54. 


Does 54 stand perpensticolarty over 55, and horizontally op- 
posite 43, (block Pd?) 
Point 68. 


Does 68 lie horizontally opposite 54, and perpendicularly 


over 67 ? 
Block Ra. 


Does point 69 lie horizontally opposite ii, and half as far 
eee as 43 does, and the point 70 half as far from 68 as 54 
oes 7 
Point 56. 


Does 56 stand perpendicularly over 69, and as far again from 
69 as ii; or as far as 43 from ii? 


‘Point 59. 
Does 59 lie horizontally opposite 56, and perpendicularly 


over 70? 
Block Eb. 


Does point 21 stand perpendicularly over 43, (block Pd,) and 
point 23 perpendicularly over 54, (block Qa?) 


* wis Block Ra, in the platey should have been no Jonger than the Block 0 be- 
ow it. 
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Point 22. 
Does 22 stand perpendicularly over 21, and as far again from 
91 as 23 does? 
Point d. 


Does d lie horizontally opposite 22, and perpendicularly over oes 























a , , i 
For the completion of this lesson you must set up the blocks a 
N, D, 8, K, T. Arrange them as in the plate. Go on with i 4 
Block Na. i 

Does point 71 stand perpendicularly over ii, (block Pd?) a 
Point 36. g 


Does 36 stand as far from 22, as the third or fourth part of 
the line 22 d, or what is the proportion ? “a 
Point 73. i a: 

To determine this point, hold the thread horizontally before a 
73, and see if it is seen as far above 22 as 36 is seen under 22? Ri 
If so, place on your paper a point as high over 22, as 36 is ee 
from 22; draw from this point horizontally towards the left, bis 
and place in this horizontal line the point 73, as far from 36 as 


22 is from d. 
Point 72. 
Does 72 stand as far from 73, as 71 from 36, and as far from | 
71 as 73 from 36? es * Fe 
Block Db. By ; 
Does point 47 stand horizontally opposite 36, (block Na?) i : 
Point 46. by ; 
Does 46 stand perpendicularly over 68, (block Qa ?) ait 
Point n. \ 
Does n lie as far from 47 as d from 22, and horizontally oppo- 
site 73? 
Point 48. 


Does 48 stand as far from m, as 46 from 47; and as far from 
46 as n from 47? 
Block S. 


Does point 60 lie in the fourth or third part of line & 11? 
Point 61. 

Does 61 stand as far from ff as 44 does? 
Point 62. 

Does 62 stand perpendicularly over 11, and as far from 11 as 
two thirds of the line 11 &, or does it lie horizontally opposite 
the fourth or third part of the line e f, (block Aa?) ‘To ascer- 
tain this, hold the thread horizontally opposite 62, and see 
whether it cuts off the fourth or third part of the line e f? 

Point 63. 


Does 63 stand as far from 62 as 61 from 60, and as far from 
61, as 62 from 602 
Block Ka. 


Does point 4 stand perpendicularly over r and s, and how 
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high towards 63, (block S?) To find the height of point 4 
hold the thread perpendicularly before 4 and see where it cuts 
the line 63 61. Draw horizontally to the right till you are per- 
pendicularly over r and the height of point 4 is Rétariiingy 


Point dd. 


Does dd lie horizontally opposite s, and as far from s as 65 
does, (block Ha?) 


Point *. 
Does * stand perpendicularly over dd, and horizontally op- 


ite 42 
oer Block Tc. 
Does u lie horizontally opposite 4 and as far from 4 as *? 
"Point v. 
Does v lie horizontally opposite *, and as far from * as 4? 
Point w. 
Does w stand perpendicularly over uw, and as far from u as 4? 
Point rz. 


Does zz lie horizontally opposite w, and perpendicularly over 
v? Fill up the gaps in the ground line. 

In these five lessons you have learnt how to draw perpen- 
dicular, horizontal and oblique lines. ‘The perpendicular and 
horizontal are necessary for determining all the rest, especially 
the oblique. Perpendiculars and horizontals are therefore far 
more important than all oblique lines. Now after you have 
well practised drawing perpendicular, horizontal and oblique 
lines, you come to those lessons which teach how to draw more 
than one side of objects, namely, Lessons in Perspective. 


LESSON SIXTH. Perspective. 


Take from your box the blocks Band D. Place them before 
you as they are drawn in the plate. But do not place them 
exactly in front of you; put them sideways, so that you can 
see distinctly the right sides of both. 

You will perhaps wonder that only these two blocks should 
be given you for a lesson after you have drawn so many les- 
sons with more blocks. You must not think this lesson easier 
tan the foregoing on this account; such is not the case. It is 
much more difficult. Formerly you have drawn only the front 
fces of the blocks; you are now to draw a side view also. 
You must now find the points 9i,41andx. This will give 
you far more pleasure when done than if you should draw only 
the front faces, for this reason, that it is more difficult to do, 
and it is always agreeable to conquer difficulties. 

Place the point 46, on the block De, first upon your papet, 
two inches from the lower edge and three inches from the left 
edge. ‘Then place the point 13 perpendicularly over 46. When 
you have drawn the line 13 46, place the points 14 and 47 hori- 
zontally opposite 13 and 46; 79 must be as far from 13 as 46, 
and 14 as far from 79 as 13. Now place the point 47 perpen- 
dicularly under 14, and horizontally opposite 46. ‘Then take 
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the point 7. Place this point F enguerneipng i over 13, and as 
far from 13 as 46 is from 13. he point y, is horizontally op- 
posite 7 and perpendicularly over 79. After the front view of 
these two blocks Bd and Dc is thus drawn, the sides must be 
drawn, and the points 9 i, A 1, be determined. First I will 
remark that you must be very particular when placing these 
points of the back side of the blocks, to keep your head always 
in the same place. First place the 


Point h. 
To find where the point A must stand on your paper you 


* 


must first hold up the thread horizontally before your eyes — 


so that it will cover A. You will now find that it cuts the line 
y79. In what place does it cut this line? Perhaps in the 
middle, or a little above or below the middle? perhaps in the 
third or fourth part? When you have decided in what part the 
thread cuts the line y 79, mark it on your paper by a point on 
the line y 79, and draw horizontally from it about as far as half 
the length of the line y 79. You have now learnt how high 
the point A stands upon your drawing ; namely as high as this 
horizontal line. It is now necessary to know how far the point 
h must be made from the line y 79. Hold the thread perpen- 
dicularly before point A and see where it cuts the line 79 14. 
Perhaps in the middle, or more to the left or the right, or in the 
third or fourth part? When you have decided, mark the place 
by a point on the line 79 14, and draw perpendicularly upwards 
from this point. Where this perpendicular line cuts the hori- 
zontal already drawn, is the point A on your paper. Drawa 
line from h to 79. This line is A 79, on the block. In a simi- 
lar manner is every point of the backside of the object to be 
found and determined. 
Point é. 

As soon as you have placed the point 4, draw perpendicularly 
upwards from A higher than y. Then imagine the line y 79, 
on the block to be prolonged upwards; hold the thread hori- 
zontally over ¢ and see where it cuts the prolonged line y 79 ; 
compare the distance of the thread from y while you ask your- 
self; how much of the thread above is contained in the line y 
792 When you have decided this, mark the place of the thread 
perpendicularly over'y, by a point, and draw from this point 
horizontally to the perpendicular drawn from h. Where these 


lines cut each other is the point 7. Connect i and y by a line. 


Point 9. 


To determine point 9 draw a horizontal line from i towards 
the left till it is perpendicularly over 7. Then hold the thread 
perpendicularly before the point g on the block and see in what 
part the thread cuts the line 7 y. Mark this place on the line 7 
Any a point, and draw perpendicularly upwards from this point. 

here this perpendicular cuts the horizontal drawn from i is the 
point 9on the paper. Draw a line from9 to 7. You have now 
determined the sides Be and Bc of the whole cube B. 
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Point 1. 


To determine point 1, draw first a horizontal line from h over 
14, and from 14 a perpendicular to this horizontal. Hold the 
thread perpendicularly before point 14 on the block De, and 
see in what part it cuts the line 4 1, whether that part of the 
line A i lying at the right of the thread is the half, the third or 
the fourth part of the portion lying at the left. Into so many 
parts must you now divide the line drawn upon your paper 
from / horizontally till you are perpendicularly over 14. When 
you have done this, make the same as much longer as such a 
part. The right hand point of this line is the point 1. Draw 
the line 1 14. 

Point 2. 


Hold the thread horizontally before the point m and judge in 
what part it cuts the line 14, 47. Mark the place on your pa- 
per on the line 14 47. From this point draw a horizontal line 
to the right and then perpendicularly down from the point 1. 
Where these lines meet is the point ». Draw line n 47. You 
have now completed the first lesson in perspective. Whether 
you have done it exactly right depends upon whether you have 
kept your eye in precisely the same place all the while. This 
is rather difficult; I will therefore teach you how you can do 
it in future so that it shall neither be higher, lower, nor more at 
the right or left hand. In order to keep your eye at the right 
height you must always hold your breast, head and body es 
fectly erect. That your eye may not be too far at the leit or 
right you may make sure by the use of the thread. You have 
only to hold it perpendicularly before some one point of your 
block to see if it is any further from it than you have drawn it. 
If it is correct, then your eye is in the right place, the very 
place where it was before; if it is not correct, you must change 
the place of your eye till you ‘ind the right place. For instance, 
if you have determined the points 9 and 1, before you place 
either of these points on your paper hold the thread again per- 
pendicularly over h and see whether the thread cuts through 
the line 79 14, which you have drawn on your paper through 
one point. ‘This art of bringing the eye to the same place you 
must never forget, because without it an object can never be 
drawn correctly in perspective. You can learn by means of 
this thread all that it is necessary for correct drawing. If you 
are a to what it teaches, you will soon be a practised 
sketcher. 





We must always pronounce any school to be a bad one,— 
however prompt, thorough or excellent the recitations may 
be,—if on following the boys out of doors, after recess or intet- 
mission, we hear them cursing, swearing, or using profaneness 
of any kind. 


ee 
ee 
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